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THE ‘RAINBOW. 
{eoncicpEep From paGE 150.] 

As they walked through Glen Creran to the old 
mansion, the character of the weather—-of the 
scenery—of the day, seemed to them all to have 
undergone a change. A more sober music was in 
the rills; the sky was not so dazzlingly clear; a 
dim shadow crept over the sweet Lock-Phoil—and, 
as if a hawk had been in the air, the voice of every 
bird was silent in the woods. Few words were ut- 
tered, but these few words became always less and 
less unhappy ; and as the lady and her daughter 
once more welcomed the English guest beneath 
their gate, it was with a profound feeling, in which 
aversion, dislike or repugnance had no share—all 
these had vanished—although, when they sat down 
together in the parlour there was first an utter si- 
lence, and then several sobs and a gush of tears. A 
few hours ago he was an interesting stranger about 
to pass away into oblivion—now he was one the 
never could forget—and whom they both felt must 
be forever regarded by them, now that the first 
startling agony was over, with affection for his own 
sake, with pity for his misfortune, and with sympa- 
thy for the contrition which he endured for an act 
which he, more than themselves or others, regarded 
as a heinous crime. 

The mother and daughter retired to their own 
toom early in the evening, and Edward Ashton was 
left to his own thoughts. He went into the glen, 
walked about the beautiful calm woods till his soul 
was soothed with the troubled solitude. He had 
seen those whom in all the world he had most fear- 
ed ever to see—and gentle looks and kind words 
had flowed mutually from each other’s hearts. — 
They were both perfectly happy—their grief had 
passed away—and he began to hope, that after his 
long penance for him too, there was to be peace.— 
Across all these thoughts came insensibly the image 
of sweet M tuart, and he almost ventured to 
ask himself, * Does she love any one—or has her 
gentle heart been left to itself in her native soli- 
tude?” This was a passing dream—but it passed 
away only to return; and when he met her again, 
just as the heavens were beginning to show their 
stars, he felt towards her an affection so tender and 
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profound, that he wondered how a day could have 
produced it; but then he considered what a day 
that had been, and he wondered no more. 

All the domestics now came into the room, some 
of them old, grey-haired people, who had been 
fathful servants to several generations, and Mary 
Stuart read to them several chapters from the Bi- 
ble. It wasa calm and happy scene ; and asa halo, 
in old pictures, is drawn round the heads of saints, 
it might well seem to him who looked on her, and 
listened to her gentle voice, that a halo now encir- 


down with their clustering ringlets over the Word 
of God. 

His thoughts, during the wild solitude of the 
night before, had been many, and almost all plea- 
sant, for he had laid in achamber within an old tow- 
er of the mansion, like an adventurer of the days 
of old in the Land of Fairy ; but during this night 
they were all most solemn under the weight of 
mere humanity, and while his fancy slept, it may be 
said that his heart was broad awake. His hand had 
deprived that mother of her only son—that sweet 
maiden of her only brother—and might.it not be in 
his power to supply each her separate, loss? His 
own heart had hitherto conceived no deep affection 
—but had loved phantoms alone of its own creation. 
He had led a wandering, restless, and wretched 
life, for several vears, and now, when the light of 
joy seemed to be breaking from the distance like 
the far-off and faint streak of the doubtful dawn, his 
spirit expanded within him, and he dared to, look 
forward to a bright futurity. Had not that fatal 
quarrel been forced upon him by the impetuous 
character of his antagonist? Had he not received 

m bim perfect forgiveness, and manly acknowl- 

ent of his courage and his honour? None 
reproached him for’a quafrel that had not been of 
his own seeking, and he had long used his skill for 
the defence only of his own life. But two accom- 
plished swordsmen had held each other at the 
point, and the young Highland chieftain had receiv- 
ed his death-wound. This night was as still and 
breathless as the preceding night had been loud 
and stormy ; and so, in some measure, was it with 
the heart of Edward Ashton. His thoughts, and 
feelings, and passions, had worked themselves to 
rest—a tranquillity to which he had too long been 
a stranger, took possession of his mind, and in the 
morning he cast a rejoicing look over the awaken- 
ed beauty and magnificence of nature. 

The lady, in whose hospitable house he sle 
had thought all -night long alternately of him 
of her son. The melancholy.life he bad for som 
years been leading in hi8 solitary wanderings, touch- 
ed her heart with the profoundest pity, and she won- 
dered if his parents were dead, or if he had a father 
ora mother who suffered him thus to cherish his 
unwitnessed and unparticipated grief. Many a one 
who had been involved in the same fatdlity easily 
forgot it, and led the same cheerful or careless life 
as before, without blame from others, or remorse of 





their own consciences ; but his whole youth was 
tinged with sadness, and the solemnity of age, 
was affectingly blended with the natural candour 
of his prime. How was it possible to refuse affec- 
tion to sucha man? And her last thought, before 
sinking into the world of dreams, was, that her son 
cold hand clasped in his, 
had 


had expired with a 
and with his head on a pillow which his care 
smoothed. 

As for Mary Stuart, when she “Jay down in her 
loveliness,” she tried to banish from her closed eyes 
the image of the stranger. Yet why should she 
not think of him? What washe or could he be to 
her, but one who, when far away, would remember 
her in sorrow, as the sister of the man whose death 
lay heavy onhissoul? She felt the tears on he: 
cheek, and wiped them away in the silent darkness; 
once more she prayed that God would send peace 
to his heart ; and when the touch of the morning 
light awakened her disturbed sleep, to him her 
earliest thought unconsciously turned, and he was 
not forgotten in her orisons. 

The rich and cheerful beauty of the early autumn 
covered all the glen—and it was not easy for the 
wanderer to leave the heaven that to him lay both 
within and without the house. Sometimes he ascen- 
ded by himself to the mountain-tops, and waited 
till the wreathed mist rose up in the early sunlight, 
and revealed far below the ‘motionless silence of 
the wooden glen. the mountain- 
cataracts, and traversed the heathery shores of the 


He sat alone by 


great wide inland lochs, or the rocky margin of 
armsof the sea. Valleys that stretched off into 
the dim and distant day 
feet ; and he enjoyed the stern silence of the black 
pine-forest, darkening for leagues the base of some 
mighty mountain. The belling of the red deer came 
to him in the desert, as the echo of his footsteps 
roused up their antlered heads; and We strained 
his eyes to catch a sight of the e 


shortened beneath his 


eagle whose wiid 
shriek he heard in the blue hollow of the sky.— 
These were his days wild penance in the unaccom 
panied solitude of nature. But hours of a sweet 
and human happiness were now often his; for he 
walked with fair Mary Stuart alone, or with her 
mother, through coverts by the streamlet’s banks— 
along green meadow fields—-glades where the 
young fawn might be seen at play—and into cotta- 
ges where many a blithe and weather-beaten face 
welcomed the visits of those whose visits were ever 


of kindness, charity, or seal 

Thus day after day passed along, and still Ed- 
ward Ashton was in Glen-Cr He had narrated 
all the circumstances of her son’s death to the mo- 
ther—and she felt, 


eran. 


too truly, that her wild and 
But not 
did her maternal heart 
weep blessings on her@ead son, while it yearned 
with indescribable emotions of tendarness and pity 


headstrong Charles had sought his doom ! 
the less on that account 


towards him who did justice to all his virtues, and 
who was willing to let all blame rest on bis own 
head, rather than that any of it should alight on him 
who was in his grave. “0, sir,—if my ded# Charles 
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and you had met as friends, well would you have 
loved one another! Had he been alive now—and 
you had come here an unconnected stranger, you 
would have crossed the moors and mountains to- 
gether after the roe or red deer. But his life had 
passed away, even as that shadow that is now pass- 
ing over into Glenco—See, it is gone !” 

They were sitting alone in the woods—no living 
thing near them but the squirrel leaping from tree 
to tree, no sound but that of the cushat mixing with 
the murmur of the water-fall. Edward Ashton look- 
ed steadfastly in her face, and said, ‘‘ Why am I lin- 
gering here ?—need I say it? Your daughter Mary 
do I must tenderly love ; if 1 can gain her affections, 
could you bear to look on me as your son-in-law ?— 
If not I will leave Glen-Creran to-night.” He spoke 
with great emotion, although suppressed ; for to be 
pitied, and even esteemed, was still far different in- 
deed from being received as a son into the family 
whose dearest peace he had been the means of 
breaking. —He waited in terror for the first words 
of the reply, and they at once raised up his soul in- 
to a heaven of joy. ‘If I saw you married to my 
Mary, then could I lay down my head in peace. I 
feel as if God had sent you here to be our comfort- 
er.” Tis soul was satisfied, and he gave a history 
of himself and his family—-telling how he had 
changed his name for that of a kinsman to whose 
estate he hadsucceeded. “ England is the country 
where I ought to live—but if your sweet daughter 
can be won, every year will we visit Glen-Creran. 
But, alas! all my hopes are buta dream. She ne- 
ver can be made to love me!” The Lady looked 
upon him with a pleasant countenance, and an en- 
couraging smile. ‘ My daughter’s heart is free— 
and it is impossible but that she must soon love 
you.” They rose up and returned in silence to the 
house, 

That evening Edwatd Ashton and Mary Stuart 
walked up the wild and lonely Glenure, and before 
they reached home, there was a clear moon to light 
them through the fragrant birch-woods. Her heart 
was givefup entirely, with all its calm, pure, and 
innocent thoughts and feelings, to him who was now 
her lover; it knew no disguise, nor had it one sin- 
gle emotion to veil or toconceal. No passion agi- 
tated sweet Mary Stuart, no wild dreams of imagi- 
nation, no enthusiastic transports of the fancy ; but 
his smile was light, and his voice was music to her 
soul ; and in the serene depth of an affection which 
had been growing within her heart, even from the 
very first moment she beheld the stranger in the 
Pine Grove, would she now have willingly gone 
with him to the uttermost parts of the earth, or laid 
down her young and happy life for his sake. When 
he folded her to his heart as they mutually pledged 
their faith, her tears fell down in showers, and th 
kisses that then touched her eyes and cheek thrilled 
with unutterable happiness thro’ her innocent and 
virgia heart. But dear to her as he then was, she 
felt, when about to part from him in a few days af- 
terwards, that he was then far dearer; she then 
thought of being his wife in a vision of delight, for 
she was now deeply in love ; and her soul sickened 
as the shadow fell on the sun-dial in the garden, that 
told the hour was come in which he must take his 
departure, for some months, from Glen-Creran., 


Mary Stuart, except the year she had lived abroad 


with her mother after her brother’s death, had led a 
solitary life in the Highlands. Her heart bad slept 
in peaceful dreams, and had been as undisturbed as 
that of a child—But it was overflowing with a 
pure passion, and her eyes beheld no longer the 
shadows and mists of her native mountains, her ears 
heard no longer the murmurs of her native stream. 
Edward Ashton was now to her all in all—and her 
former life happy, as she had thought it, seemed 
now a vapid and empty dream. 

The sun was high in Heaven, and with his full 
radiance smote the distant clouds that were dissolv- 
ing into a gentle shower over the woody termina- 
tion of the Glen. ‘* What a beautiful Rainbow !” 
said Mary Stuart, with the tears in her eyes as her 
lover kissed them off, about to say farewell. ‘A 
Rainbow brought me here, and as lam going away, 
lo! again shines in all its beauty the fair Arch of 
Promise!” These were the last words at parting, 
and thev were remembered by Mary Stuart, and 
often repeated by her as she wandered through the 
solitary woods, thinking on her betrothed Edward. 
The hours, though they seemed to linger cruelly, 
at last had chased one another down the channel of 
time, like the waters of a changeful rivulet ; and 
the morning of Mary Stuart’s Wedding Day shone 
over Glen-Creran. A happy day it was all among 
the mountains of Appin, and also over the beauti- 
ful Vale of Lorton in England, where, between 
theirChristmas carols, many a cup went round among 
his tenantry, to the young ’Squire and his Scottish 
Bride. 
a a LT a a SS 

LEGENDARY. 
FROM THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 
FURGUS 
OR, THE SYBLL OF LINLITHGLEN. 
I shall tell you 

A pretty tale ; it may be you have heard it, 

But as it serves my purpose, I will venture 

To scale’t a little more. de 

Corroranvs, Act 1, Scen : 

In ancient times, the valley of Linlithglen was the 
residence of many individuals, some of whom rank- 
ed among the flowers of Scottish nobility. It was 
situated near the borders of Scotland, and from its 
vicinity, or rather, it should be said, from its open- 
ness to the attacks and pillages of the Border ri- 
ders, who in those days were numerous and bold, 
the castles of such nobles were strongly built, and 
fortified in a manner which would effectually secure 
them from enemies of any character—one cas- 
tle in particular, seemed admirably calculated to 

withstand the shock of battles severer than those in 
which Banditti would be likely to engage. It stood 
on an eminence surrounded by moats, and guarded 
al! points, in a manner which gave it more the 
nce of a military garrison than the residence 

e ancient Lairds of Linlithglen; the last of 
which noble clan, Malcolm Dhu Linlith, there re- 
sided, at the period when the event more particu- 
-larly hereafter to be noticed, transpired. This 
Laird was then far advanced in years, but his vigo- 
rous constitution, his ruddy complexion, and up- 
right form, gave him the appearance of more youth- 
ful days, and induced many to agree in opinion with 
old Maude, his housekeeper, that many a winter, 
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and simmer too, wad pass, before the avld Laird 





wad hae his bonny white head laid on its last cauld 
pillow.” ‘The only inmate of the castle, indepen. 
dant of numerous vassals, was, with the Laird, and 
Maude, the housekeeper, before noticed, Blanche 
Dhu Linlith, sole heir to the wea'th of her ances. 
tors, and the orphan grandchild of old Castellane. 
Blanche was a lovely maiden, scarcely seventeen, 
whose fair hair, blue eyes, and health-blooming 
cheek, would win the heart of the gayest Cavalier 
that ever kneeled at beauty’s shrine, or sang be- 
neath his lady’s lattice the lays of love. But she was 
not less virtuous than beautiful, and not less amia- 
ble than virtuous, and there was not a lip in the 
whole valley that did not teem with the praises 
of the heiress of Linlithglen. It was on a lovely 
evening, when nature was smiling in the bright 
youthfulness of spring, that Blanche, taking her ac- 
customed ramble through one of the groves of her 
native vale, stopped to cull a nosegay for her rever- 
ed parent, from the wild but beautiful flowers that 
surrounded her. While thus engaged, she was in 
some degree alarmed by hearing a voice exclaim, 
* And this is the beauty of the valley ? The Heiress 
of Linlithglen ?” Starting with mingled terror and 
surprise, the maiden turned in the direction whence 
the voice proceeded, and beheld a woman. gazing 
upon her with fixed attention. She was above the 
middle height, and of a commanding and somewhat 
masculine appearance. She wore a tartan gown or 
kilt, and from her shoulders a green mantle hung 
in fbose folds, a cap adorned with raven plumes or- 
namented her head, and being small, advantage ous- 
ly displayed an intelligent countenance, marked 
with a severity of expression calculated to fill the 
maiden with awe—In one hand she held a staff, 
which pointed towards Blanche, and witb the other 
drew her mantle.more closely around her ; for some 
minutes she continued silent, still eyeing the maiden 
of the castle with the most scrutinizing attention.— 
** Yes,” she at length said, ‘so is the web of fate 
woven, there was never yet a flock from among 


"which there was not a lamb selected from the sa- 


crifice, or slain by the wolf.” ‘Strange and mys- 
terious being,” said Blanche, “ what would’st thou 
here, and why is language of such ambiguous im- 
port addressed tome.” ‘*‘ Dlanche of Linlithglen! 
hear me—I am one to whom thy destinies are known 
—I have heard of thy worth—I have witnessed thy 
beauty—but what avails it? mark, Breda of the 
Lone Hut asks what avails it? 


For the stars have been read, thy fate it is known, 

The rose will be blasted ere scarce it is blown ; 

The wealth of the heiress the Bandit don’ seck, 

’Tis the glance of her eye, and the bloom of her 
cheek, 

He has seen thee when view’d not ; he’ll have thee 
his own ; 

The rose will be blasted, ere scarce it is blown— 


~ Woman !” cried the trembling girl—* thy form 
is strange, and thy language is not less so—if, as 
you say, my destinies are known to you, why is it 
that you have communicated thet ee is only cal- 
culated to excite the anticipation of evil? is it not 
enough that I must syTer it when it shall arrive ’— 
why is it then, [ ask, that you doom me in sorrow to 
anticipate its coming ?? “ Daughter of Dhu Lin- 
lith !” replied. the Sybil, “1 have warned thee 
of what must be thy fate—seek not to know why I 
have done so—if thou canst svert the evil, cay 60 





be it—but Breda has never known the vistor that 
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warred with destiny—we shall meet again, Blanche 
of the High Castle—our acquaintance is commenced 
—but it is yet to be ended—Farewell!” Once 
more was the maiden alone—the nosegay laid unfi- 
nished on the heath at her feet—she did not attempt 
its completion, for her mind was too full of agitation 
at the strange appearance of Breda—she stopped, 
however, to take from among the flowers she had 
culled, a May rose of remarkable beauty ; but she 
found its leaves scattered, and nothing remaiaing 
but the thorny stem ; recollecting the words of the 
Sybil, she sadly repeated—it is even so 

«<The rose will be blasted, ere scarce it is blown” — 
And once more bent her steps towards the castle.— 
She was met by Maude in the hall, who, perceiv- 
ing her pale and agitated countenance, exclaimed— 
** An where did ye gang my bonny bairn--Gude 
guide us, it winna do that ye shad be ganging abraid 
after sun-down—the evening breeze is not ower 
eanny for sae fair a skin an sic tender limbs as your 
ain—but ye are sick, or freeghtened, or——” “ Nei- 
ther, my good dame, neither; but I am wearied, 
and would fain rest myself for a few minutes.” So 
saying, Blanche hastened to her chamber, where, 
throwing herself upon her couch, she gave vent to 
her feelings which had never previously known 
such painful excitement. Scarcely had her com- 
posure been restored, when Maude entered her 
apartment, ina manner which clearly evinced that 
she had something to communicate —_ 
Maude,” inquired the maiden, “and what Would 
you say?’ “A few hours may bring wonderful 
things to pass my gentle Leady—ye little ken wha 
may be,” returned the flippant dame. “ And what 
are those wonderful events, which have occurred 
within the short time elapsed since I have parted 
from you ?” said Blanche. “ A gallant youth,” re- 
turned Maude, “has been thrown frae his horse 
near the castle gate, and sairly wounded is the puir 
youth--his arm is:braked, and sic a gash he has 
ta’en ower his bonny black e’en, that my ain bluid 
ran cauld as I bandaged it.” “ And where ishe ?” 
inquired the interested damsel. ‘‘In the west 
chamber—and mony a day has passed,” replied 
Maude, “since I hae seen sic a braw youth wi’in 
the ha’s o’ auld Linlith—an he is sue patient an sae 
gentle.”——-Abide thee here, Maude, till 1 seek my 
grandfather, and learn the particulars of this event.” 
And it was an event upon which all the future hap- 
piness of the heiress of Dhu Linlith was to depend, 
or from which all her future misery was to arise— 
she hastened to ker parent, who confirmed the com- 
munications which the housekeeper had previously 
made—and added, ‘*You will be a gentler nurse 
than old Maude, my Blanche, and one whom I 
doubt not will be more welcome to the invalid, who 
is a youth of gallant bearing, and of good name.” 
*‘And who is he” inquired Blanche. ‘Fergus 
Bano,” replied the Laird, ‘the heir of a noble fa- 
mily, with whose father I have fought on the field, 
and revelled with at the convivial board—he is the 
last of the name—and were he even less deserving, 
his situation would demand our care and hospitali- 
ty.” “ But how would it comport with female dig- 
nity and delicacy to attend the couch of the stran- 
ger youth ’” rejoined the maiden. ‘ Female deli- 
cacy,” returned the Laird, ‘ would suffer no sacri- 
= and female dignity is never so apparent as when 
¢ a 











performing the duties of hu y!” “ I obey 
then,” said Blanche----and she suffered her grand- 
father to lead her to the apartment of Fergus Bane. 
The youth turned his eyes in the direction they en- 
tered, and his features were lightened with a glow 
of momentary existence, when he beheld the love- 
ly Daughter of Dhu Linlith introduced as his nurse. 
He was apparently just entering manhood, and his 
full black eyes, and intelligent features, sparkled 
with animation, as replying to the kind inquiries of 
the blushing maid, he assured her ‘that his pain 
was mitigated, and he hoped to suffer no further in- 
convenience either to his noble host or himself, 
other than what a few days confinement would cre- 
ate.” ‘Inconvenience to us, there is none,” said 
the hospitable Laird, “and you must not think of 
leaving us, until you are perfectly restored to health 
and strength ; in the mean time, my little Blanche 
will be a faithful nurse to you, and a careful one I 
trow.” 





[To BE CONTISUED. | 





THE TOILET. 
PARISIAN FASHIONS, 


FOR SEPTEMBER. 

Walking Dress.—-Lavender coloured 
levantine high dress; the bottom of the 
skirt is trimmed with three flounces cut 
in deep points; the upper is finished by 
a narrow rouleau of satin to correspond. 
The corsage is made en ceur, and the 
sleeve en gigot, but not so wide as they 
have been lately worn. A bonnet of la- 
vender coloured crape, trimmed with 
broad gauze riband of lavem@er groun 
spotted with white, and a ee of white 
roses. Pelerine fichu of white lace, with 
long ends crossed under the ceinture, 
which is of shaded riband. Yellow kid 


loves. Lavender kid shoes. Shaded silk 
ae 


nner Drege, jaconet muslin dress; 
corsage is mad a /a Vierge, and ornamen- 
ted in the centre with a piece of broad 
footing, on each side of which is a row 
of creves placed horizontally at regular 
distances, and gradually diminishing in 
size from the upper part to the waist.— 
Full short sleeve formed into creves by 
footing. The trimming of the skirt con- 
sists of an intepmixture of creves and en- 
tre-deux of embroidery. Circassian tur- 
ban of white crape, ornamented with gold 
cord, and a superb plume of Ostrich fea- 
thers. Necklace, rubies intermixed with 
gold fillagree work. Braflets of the lat- 
ter only. Earrings of rubies. White kj 
gloves and shoes. Carved ivory sole 
Ball Dress.—-Blue gauze dress o¥@F a 
white satin slip. The dress is cut low 
and square at the bust, and ornamented 
with drapery which crosses under the 
ceinture, Full sleeve, the fullness arrang- 
ed in folds divided into three compart- 
ments, and placed in a slanting direction. 
The trimming of the skirt consists of a 
light douillenne of blue gauze arranged 
in the style of drapery, and looped with 
small beuquets of field flowers. The hair 














is dressed full upon the temples, with a 
band of pearls brought low upon the fore- 
head. A douguet of roses is placed far 
back among the bows of the hind hair.— 
Necklace, kc. pearls, White gros de Na- 
files slippers. White kid gloves. Fau 
of white crape embroidered with silver. 
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MARY’S DREAMUL 

The unfortunate author of this beauti- 
ful ballad was John Lowe, of Galloway, 
Scotland. He was educated at Edinburg, 
and was destined for the church; but not 
obtaining a living, he embarked for A- 
merica, in 1773, and was at first employ- 
ed as ptivate tutor in the family of a bro- 
ther of General Washington. He after- 
wards kept an Academy in Fredericks- 
burg, Va. with considerable success. Be- 
ing disappointed in a love affair, and find- 
ing that another lady was attached to 
him, he married her, as he says, ‘ from a 
sentiment of gratitude.” The woman 
proved abandoned, and he, to relieve his 
chagrin, had recourse to his bottle. Ha- 
bits of intemperance were formed, and 
their wretched attendants, poverty and 
disease, soon brought him to a tragical 
end im the 48th year of his age. His bi 
ographer observes, “as a poet, he un- 
questionably possessed that vivida vis 
animi, that liveliness of the imagination, 
that sensibility of the heart, which are 

e insensible concomitants of poetical 
genius, or rather, which conspire to form 
it.” The occasion which gave rise to 
this popular ballad was the following. A 
gentleman of the name of Miller, a sur- 
geon, was lost at sea; he was engaged to 
Mary, one of the young ladies of Airds. 
The tender song of * Mary’s Dream” has 
given to this event immortality. The sis- 
ter of Mary had inspired the poet with 
the tenderest passion, and he could not 
but be sensibly alive to the misfortunes 
of the young lady. There are two co- 
pies of this ballad, one English, and the 
other partly Scotch; both have their ge- 
parate beauties. In order that our read- 
ers may be gratified with the perusal, we 
give both copies.—[ Masonic Mirror. 


The moon had climb’d the highest bill, 
Which rises o’er the source of Dee, 
And from the eastern summit shed 
Her silver light on tow’r and tree ; 
When Mary laid her down to sleep, 
Her thoughts on Sandy far at sea; 
When soft and low a voice was heard, 
Saying Mary, weep no more for me. 


She from her pillow gently rais’d 
Her head to ask who there might be ; 
She saw young Sandy shiv’ring stand, 
With visage pa'e and hollow eye ; 
*O Mary, dear, cold is my clay, 
It lies beneath stormy cea, 
Far, far from thee, I sleep in death ; 
So, Mary, weep no more for me. 


* Three stormy nichts and stormy days, 
We toss’d upon the raging suain ; 
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And long we strove our bark to save, 
But all our striving was in vain. 

I’en then, when horror cbill’d my blood, 
My heart was fill’d with love for thee. 

‘The storm is past, and [at rest ; 
So, Mary, weep no more for me. 


‘O maiden dear, thyself prepare, 

We soon’shall meet upon that shore, 
Where love is free from doubt and care, 
And thou and I shall part no more !’ 
Loud crow’d the cock, the shadows fled, 

No more of Sandy could she see ; 
But soft the passing spirit said, 
‘Sweet Mary, weep no more for me !’ 


OLD WAY OF “MARY’S DREAM.” 
lhe lovely moon had climbed the hill, 
Where eagles big* aboon the Dee, 
And like the looks of a lovely dame, 
Brought joy to every body’s ee ; 
A’ but sweet Mary, deep in sleep, 
Her thoughts on Sandy far at sea ; 
A voice drapt saftly on her ear, 
‘Sweet Mary, weep nae mair for me !’ 
She lifted up her waukening een, 
To see from whence the voice might be, 
And there she saw her Sandy stand, 
Pale, bending on her his hollow ee ! 
*O Mary, dear, lament nae mair, 
I’m in death’s thrawst below the sea ; 
Thy weeping makes me sad in bliss, 
*Sae, Mary, weep nae mair for me !’ 
‘The wind slept when we left the bay, 
But soon it waked and raised the main, 
And God he bore us down the main, 
Who strave wi’ him but strave in vain ! 
He stretched his arm, and took me up, 
Tho’ laith I was to gang but+ thee, 
1 look frae heaven aboon the storm, 
Sae, Mary, weep nae mair for me!’ 
‘ Take off thae bride sheets frae thy bed, 
Which thou hast faulded down for me ; 
Unrobe thee of thy earthly stole-- 
I’}l meet wi’ thee in Heaven hie.’ 
Three times the gray cock flapt his wing, 
To mark the morning lift her ee, 
But soft the passing spirit said, 
‘Sweet Mary, weep nae mair for me !’ 


* Build their nests. 

+ Thraws, throes. 

+ But, without. 

<icallppenante 
DANCING. 

My dancing days are over; yet I love 
to see others enjoy what I once was fond 
of myself, and still continue to regard as 
one of the most innocent amusements 
and elegant accomplishments of youth. 

That dancing, like all other things, 
may be liable to abuses, and sometimes 
carried to excess, I shall not pretend to 
deny; but when men of piety and learn- 
ing attempt to persuade the world “ that 
every step in the dance is a step towards 
hell,’ whatever we may think of their 
hearis, we cannot say much for their 
heads. 

Permit me, sir, to add a passage from 
the posthumous works of that excellent 
roan Dr.Watts ; where, speaking of danc- 
ing, he says, “ this isa healthful exercise, 
and it gives young persons a decent man- 
ner of appearance in company. It may 
be profitable to some persons, if it be well 
guarded against all the abuses and temp- 
tations that may attend it. It was used 





of old in sacred and civil rejoicings.— 
It is certainly an advantage to have the 
body formed early to an easy and grace- 
ful motion.” 


Beautiful Metaphor.—™Man, says an ele- 
gant writer, can enjoy nothing to effect 
alone. Some one must lean upon his 
arm; listen to his observations; point 
out secret beauties; and become, as it 
were, a partner in his feelings, or his im- 
pressions are comparatively dull’and spi- 
ritless. Pleasures are in proportion as 
they are participated; as roses, inoculat- 
ed with roses, grow double by the pro- 
cess. 








POETRY. 








FROM THE CONNECTICUT MIRROR. 


On passing, at Jamestown, Virginia, the ruins of 
the most ancient Church in America. 


Roll on, proud river, towards the mighty main, 
And glow, gay shore, with summer’s fostering 
smile, 
Your grandeur charms, your beauties lure in vain 
The traveller’s eye from yonder ancient pile. 


For there in solitary state it stands, 
While sheltering boughs involve its time-worn 
frame, 
The earliest temple rear’d by christian hands, 
To teach a heathen world Jehovah’s name. 


Thus gleam’d the altar, where the lonely ark 
Found for the patriarchs’ foot a place of rest, 

Ere, from the wiidering waste of waters dark, 
The rescu’d planet rais’d its mournful breast. 


ail hallow@iibme ' whence first was heard to flow, 

That strain of praise whichheavy’nly choirs repeat, 
While the stern savage staid his quivering bow, 

From echo’s voice to woo that cadence sweet. 


Here her young babe the pensive matron brought, 
Here the glad lover led his youthful brideggam 
And in thy solemn ordinance forgot 
The fair cathedral, once thejgghildhood’s e. 


i 
Were language thine, what scenes couldst thou de- 
scribe, 
When the New World to meet the Old essay’d--- 
The simple welcome of the wandering tribe, 
The incipient hatred, and the blood-stain’d shade. 


The plumed chieftains round their council fire,---- 
The tireless hunters on the wind-swept hill, 

The sober pilgrims, like some patient sire, 
Guarding the infant colony frem ill. 


Here, for a time, beguil’d by venal dreams 
They scorn’d the labors of a cultur’d soil, 

To hoard the dust that pav’d their glittering streams, 
’Tillumeagre Famine mock’d their futile toil. 


Here* too, the Ebon race from Africk’s plains, 
arnt the dire import of the name of slave, 

’d its burdens, punishments and pains, 

d sank despairing, to a noteless grave. 


Perchance Powhatan, here in regal pride, 

His warriors marshall’d, and his banners wav’d, 
Or Pocahontas, smit with pity, sigh’d 

For the pale victim that her valor say’d: 


* “In August, 1620, a Dutch man of war landed 
twenty negroes for sale at Jamestown----the first 
slaves ever brought to this country.” 

[ Beverly’s History of England. 








Gone are the fathers to their mouldering bed 
Their vision vanish’d, and their duties o’er, 

The forest race like gliding shadows fled, 
Throng the dark boundary of oblivion’s shore. 


But thou remains’t----by ruthless Time rever’d, 
And spar’d by tempests in their wrecking rage, 
To hoar antiquity a friend endear’d, 
The sacred beacon of a buried age. 


So when the pomp and pageantry of earth 
Shall feed the fierceness of destruction’s fire, 

The meek devotion that in thee had birth, 
Shall soar, unchanging, never to expire. 
Monpary, Oct. 10, 1825, 


FROM THE EMPORIUM. 
Cling to the world in rosy health, 
And drink its sweet alluring pleasures, 
Bow at the golden shrine of wealth, ‘ 
And worship Time’s bewitching treasures ¢ 
But know the hour of pain will come, 
And sickness bring its cloud of sorrow, 
To wrap in gloom our happy home, 
And guench the sun-light of to-morrow. 


Twine ye the green bay wreath of joy, 

And bind it on the brow of gladness, 
And let no warning voice alloy, 

No whispering spirit breathe of sadness— 
For full should be his meed of bliss, 

Whose hold on time so soon. must sever, 
Who wins no other world than this, 

And with it—loses all for ever. 


Pale sickness with its train of woes, 
Misfortune, penury and grief, 
he mournful fate which autumn throws 
Over the sear and faded leaf— 
The good man’s doom on earth may be, 
And he may struggle long with fate ; 
But sweet the rest his soul shall see, 
When worlds lie wreck’d and desolate. 
—— 
LOVE. 
From a Tragedy lately published at London, entitled 
RAVERNA. 
Yes! my Gianna, 
Where’er we are in God’s great universe, 
A sun will rise—a sun will set-—thy smile 
Can make a desert bloom. Though we may not 
Kneel down to heaven in consecrated domes, 
Night shall spread round her arched shadows, and 
Build us a solemn temple more sublime 
Than e’er the feeble hand of man could frame ! 
The moon shall be our living lamp : we’ll join 
The glorious congregation of the stars 
In their eternal hymns. Oh! I shall find 
Solitude peopled in Gianna’s smiles, 
And hold the world well lost that leaves thee 
mine. 


SERENADE. 


Fly to me! the Vesper star 
Is twinkling, sweet, above thee ; 

I have wandered long and far 
To whisper that I love thee : 

That star is only seen at night, 

And fades before the morning light ; 
Truth like mine will constant shine— 
Then love me, dearest, love me! 


List tome. Can gentle sighs 
Cause thy bosom anguish ? 

Ah! its dove-like peace I pfize 
Though it bid me languish. 

Give thy lover’s breast repose, 

Purest love within it glows ; 
Thine will still as softly thril— 
Then love me, dearest, love me! 


Friendship is constant in all other things, 
Save in the office and affairs of LOWE. a oa 
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